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acknowledged that magic is under certain conditions a part of religion and 
not opposed to it — in other words, when apologetic interests yield to 
scientific. 

Geo. W. Gilmore 

New York City 



RECENT EXPOSITIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION 

In the Baldwin Lectures delivered by Professor Wenley at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan during the past college year 1 and the Stone Lectures for 
1909 delivered at Princeton by Professor Bavinck of Amsterdam, 2 we 
have strongly contrasted philosophical points of view with reference to the 
same religious problems. The position of the former may be described 
as idealistic monism influenced to some extent by pragmatism and posing 
as a faith-philosophy having subjective certainty only; the latter rejects 
both idealistic monism with its evolutionary presuppositions and pragmat- 
ism with its earmarks of scepticism, and holds to a supernaturalistic 
theism depending for certainty as well as content upon revelation medi- 
ated by tradition and appropriated in religious experience. 

Professor Bavinck's lectures display the workings of a mind strongly 
held by certain presuppositions and proceeding by way of antithesis rather 
than synthetically. Possessed of considerable erudition, he does not 
seem to have sufficiently assimilated the elements of value in the posi- 
tions he controverts. He claims that for the proper interpretation of 
nature and history supernatural revelation is necessary. Moreover 
there can be no religion without revelation; not evolution but revelation 
accounts for the worship of God. Besides the normal revelation in con- 
sciousness of the reality of external objects and of the self, there has been 
a special and really abnormal religious revelation. New religious revela- 
tion is not, however, to be sought in the realm of abnormal psychical experi- 
ences today; we are to go to tradition instead, which mediates to us the 
primitive revelation to the human race and that contained in the Christian 
Scriptures. 

One of the most noteworthy lectures is that entitled "Revelation and 
Religious Experience." The goal being objectivity of theological knowl- 
edge, the view which takes theology as an empirical science is rejected, on 

: Modern Thought and the Crisis in Belief. (The Baldwin Lectures, 1909.) 
By R. M. Wenley. New York: Macmillan, 1909. xviii + 364 pages. $1.50. 

^ The Philosophy of Revelation. (The Stone Lectures, 1908-9.) By Herman 
Bavinck. New York and London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1909. x+349pages. $2.00. 
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the ground that a science of religious experience can amount to no more 
than religious anthropology or the psychology of religion. Objectivity 
is to be reached in two ways; first, by proceeding from the religious experi- 
ence to the supernaturally given historical revelation which produced it, 
and secondly, by going beyond empirical psychology and dogmatics as an 
exposition of pious feelings to metaphysics, the need and right of which 
are coming to be recognized even among the followers of Ritschl. The 
main dependence, however, seems to be placed upon the former method. 
The experience of conversion points to a supernatural factor and produces 
an unwavering certainty as to the things which the Christian religion 
teaches us. 

In this way not only is certainty achieved, but the content of theology 
is determined. In both regards the author's agreement with F. H. R. 
Frank is evident. It is assumed that the essential relation of religious 
doctrine to religious experience is that of cause to effect, and hence that 
the group of representations out of which conversion grows is bound to 
us irrevocably by that experience. One is prepared then to find that the 
author's dogmatic position is essentially that of Calvinism, with the 
important modification apparently intended by the confident assertion 
that the world and humanity will not be led to eternal death. This assur- 
ance is grounded not in the process of evolution nor in the power of self- 
will, but in the revealed sovereign and gracious will of God. 

In Professor Wenley's book, the style of which is too distractingly 
noticeable to be good, several lectures are devoted to the exposition of 
those factors in modern thought which have led to the present crisis in 
religious belief. The methods and conclusions of natural science have, 
it is claimed, together with the results of the historico-critical investigation 
of the Old and New Testaments, brought about the collapse of dogmatic 
Christianity. A reconstruction of religious concepts is necessary, for 
judgments, however useful in one situation, may prove quite valueless 
in another. It is futile to appeal to history for objective evidence to support 
Christianity; recourse must be had to the ethico-religious consciousness 
itself. 

But the moral endeavor alone ends with the adjournment of well-being. 
In his effort to realize the moral ideal man never is, but is always to be 
blessed. Religion, however, pivots on the belief that the ideal is the sole 
actual existence. The author follows F. H. Bradley in holding that all 
existence which has symptomatic reality must be eternal existence, or 
existence in and to an eternal. The timeless whole confers reality upon 
the temporal parts. In the Divine Man the eternal ideal is adequately 
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realized within human character. Salvation comes to us when we repro- 
duce within ourselves by our own effort the spiritual manhood which 
characterized the Christ. 

In one of its aspects Professor Wenley's work may be regarded as 
marking the disintegration of absolute idealism. It exemplifies the transi- 
tion from Hegelianism toward Ritschlianism by a way in which everything is 
lost and nothing gained. The quasi-pantheistic content is retained, while the 
impression of objective validity and certainty is lost. The philosophy 
presented does not claim to be more than a, faith, but it deliberately departs 
from some of the essentials even of evangelical Christian faith. A happier 
issue might have resulted had the author started by determining the essence 
of saving faith, and proceeded to use its minimum intellectual expression 
as a working hypothesis in philosophy, subjecting it to every legitimate 
test and thus securing increasingly its objective verification. This is 
more nearly the method suggested by Professor Bavinck, although that 
author's dogmatic prepossessions seem to have so hindered him from assimi- 
lating the well-attested results of modern thought that he has retained 
much that is non-essential and already discredited. To proceed therefore 
to an objective philosophical verification of this entire content would be 
to attempt the impossible, and in spite of his frequent reference to meta- 
physics the Amsterdam professor nowhere shows us just how such a result 
could be reasonably expected. 



Sir Oliver Lodge's recently published volume 1 is a collection of essays 
rather than a book, and incorporates the substance of many articles which 
have appeared within the last few years in the Hibbert Journal and the 
Contemporory Review. It consists of four parts, entitled respectively, 
"Science and Faith," "Corporate Worship and Service," "The Immortal- 
ity of the Soul," and "Science and Christianity." 

Much of the interest generally taken in the theological opinions of this 
famous scientist and popularizer of scientific theories is due to the fact 
that not only as a theologian but even as a scientist he is not quite ortho- 
dox. He holds to the inviolable reign of law, indeed, but refusing, as he 
does, to regard man as highest in the scale of beings, he is willing to enter- 
tain as a possibility anything not self-contradictory or inconsistent with 
other known truth. Most of the New Testament miracles are regarded 
as quite possible, viewed in the light of modern psychical research, although, 

■ Science and Immortality. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co., 1908. 294 pages. $2.00. 
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when seen to be reasonably possible, they lose their value as religious evi- 
dence. Parthenogenesis, however little we may be able to deny its possi- 
bility, is held to be ethically valueless. Belief in the resurrection of the 
body of identical material atoms is regarded as superstition, although 
faith must assert the existence of some organ of expression for the discarbate 
spirit; and the view that the risen Christ actually appeared to his disciples 
and continues to have a vivifying influence upon his people is held to be 
not at all repugnant to science. The tendency to unify the doctrines 
of immanence and the incarnation of the pre-existent Christ is approved. 
The doctrine of vicarious punishment is rejected, although vicarious 
suffering is admitted. The Christianity of Jesus is characterized as the 
worship of God as a Spirit and the service of man as a brother. Instead 
of disestablishment of the state church, the author hopes to see it broadened 
until it will become truly national. 

Coming to the belief in immortality, the author claims that there is 
nothing in scientific knowledge to contradict it, and positive arguments 
in its favor are drawn from telepathy, praeternormal psychology, auto- 
matism, subliminal faculty, etc. Besides the arguments from these par- 
ticular fields, there is the general consideration that all that really exists 
is immortal, and therefore personality, if only it is sufficiently real, will 
last forever. This view of the conservation of existence the author relates 
rather indefinitely both to the physical law of the conservation of ether in 
motion and to the religious postulate of the conservation of value, but one 
cannot but feel that it is the author's interpretation of the idealistic doctrine 
of the eternity — timelessness — of absolute reality. 

Of the theology under review it cannot be said that as a whole it is 
consciously constructed upon the Christocentric or even a distinctly religious 
basis. The religious objections to the use of the equivocal results of the 
spiritualistic seance to prove immortality are summarily dismissed. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the distinction (so fundamental for theol- 
ogy) between existential and value judgments is hit upon, where it is said 
that the facts of Christianity are assertions which satisfy at least one of 
two criteria: that of being well-evidenced historically, and that of being 
felt essential to spiritual aspiration. Had the implications of this dis- 
tinction been kept more fully in mind and made more determining with 
respect to method, the result would perhaps have been a more satisfactory 
scientific expression of Christian faith. 

Douglas C. Macintosh 

Yale University Divinity School 
New Haven, Conn. 



